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Albert Hetzell 


A deep sadness has come to The Training School 
and its many friends in the passing of a man who for 
so many years has exemplified so faithfully the spirit 
of happiness and love for his fellow men. 

Mr. Hetzell came to The Training School when he 
was a very young man and has always been associated 
with the agricultural work of the School. The evi- 
dences of his success as a farmer will live in our fields, 
gardens and orchards for many years to come, but he 
built a far greater monument in his high standards of 
living which have gone into the lives of us all through 
his training and teaching. One of his most devoted 
colleagues says of him, “Mr. Hetzell has taught us 
many lessons of faithfulness to duty and of happiness 
at all times. No boy was too hard for him to train 
and the results of his training were amazing. I feel 
that God has used him in a most unusual manner to 
bring about happiness not only to many children but 
to their parents as well. It was Mr. Hetzell’s particu- 
lar pleasure to fill his truck with deserving boys and 
go on pleasure rides in the cool of the evening after a 
hard day’s work. He spent many a Saturday after- 
noon with them fishing at Menantico and during the 
winter he found the same joy in taking dozens of boys 
to skate on the lake. His good skating was always the 
pride of the boys. When a snow came he would see 
that every boy and girl got a ride on the bobsled 
hitched to his truck. Mr. Hetzell’s last work was to 
prepare our Christmas decorations which beautified 
every corner of the Institution. 

What a record through the years—never too busy, 
never too tired, and never too interested in other 
things to help some one else.” 
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‘“Teresa’’ * 


For Whom A Mental Handicap Is No Barrier To A Useful Life 


Alfred H. Meese ~ 


Superintendent North Jersey Training School 
Totowa, New Jersey 


There is much to say both for and against institutional life 
for any child. No doubt, the old type of institution did little 
of a constructive nature in aiding the child to adjust to life’s 
problems; however, the modern type of institution with its 
stress upon individualized treatment does a great deal towards 
aiding certain types of children to lead more normal lives. It 
is only in these more progressive institutions that the individual 
needs of the child are studied and an effective training program 
is carefully worked out so that these needs may be met most 
efficiently. It is here that a child with a mental handicap may 
be trained to utilize the potentialities that are his. After he 
has lived through a happy and satisfying training period in the 
institution, we are pleased that these children are enabled to 
maintain themselves more adequately in society both because 
of their training in specific skills and because of their group 
associations and adjustments facilitated by the school. 

We take the case of Teresa purely as an example of many 
girls who are adjusting to society after institutional training, 
despite mental handicap. 

Teresa, now twenty-eight years of age, came to us at the 
age of twenty. She was born in Italy of Italian parents and 
was the second of four children, being the only girl. Her father, 
although a hard worker in one of the mills, adhered to his Con- 
tinental views and traditions and was unable to understand this 
child. 

Teresa, during her public school days, found great difficulty 
in learning to read and write the English language, so had been 
placed in a special class. When she left school, she began to 
work in a mill; but because of her low mentality she was far 
too easily misled. The father became intolerant of his daugh- 
ter’s repeated offenses and had her arrested on several occa- 


” This talk was presented over WOR and other stations of the aaa Broadcast- 
ing System during the Homemakers Forum Broadcast December 6, 
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sions. Finally, the girl was committed to a corrective institu- 
tion where she gave birth to an illegitimate baby. It was here 
that she was diagnosed as a moron with a mental age of eight 


to nine years. 


TERESA GOES TO THE NORTH JERSEY TRAINING SCHOOL 


After remaining at the corrective institution for two years 
and eight months, where she had been in the Honor Group, 
Teresa was transferred to the North Jersey Training School. 


At first she appeared to be depressed and unhappy with us 
and showed a lack of self-confidence. Soon she was assigned 
to the types of work that she most enjoyed and was given the 
praise and assurance which she rightfully earned. To be more 
specific her training included assignments of from six weeks 
to nine months duration to the farm, the housekeeping group, 
the laundry, the power sewing room and the institutional sew- 
ing room. During the last seven months of her stay at the 
institution, Teresa attended daily our cooking classes in the 
school department. Changes in her personality and attitudes 
towards life in general were easy to detect. During all this 
time Teresa never lost interest in her baby, and as the years 
passed, she had an increasing desire to assume greater re- 
sponsibility for her child. 


In two months less than three years, Teresa had completed 
her training and was placed as a domestic in a private family 
and received $15.00 per month and maintenance. Her work 
record, as well as her conduct has been excellent always; her 
advancement has been gradual, to be sure, but today after four 
successful years on placement, she is holding her sixth position 
at $30.00 a month and maintenance. She left her other posi- 
tions due to no fault of her own, and at no time did she remain 
out of work. She is contributing a regular amount of money 
towards her baby’s support and visits him frequently. 


Not only is Teresa making a splendid adjustment to her 
work, but by careful case work supervision a much happier re- 
lationship exists between her father and herself. Furthermore, 
she has taken out naturalization papers as she desires to become 
an American citizen. One of Teresa’s outstanding characteris- 
tics is her gratefulness. Always she is most appreciative to 
those who have helped her, and her faithfulness to the Training 
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School has been unsurpassed. Despite this grateful attitude 
Teresa has not become overdependent. Rather she has heen 
able to resort to the guidance of the institution which has 
served as a strengthening factor in aiding her to a more ade. 
quate adjustment to life. Thus she has evidenced a certain 
resourcefulness and initiative which is most encouraging to us, 
And we plan to discharge her in the very near future. 


Mrs. MCDOWELL: Your story of Teresa and all that the Train- 
ing School has been able to do for her through the under. 
standing of the staff and her correctly planned activity must 
be appalling to many. I feel sure that many people, in the 
hum of their usual and busy lives, have never known of the 
great work being done for unfortunate children. 

As you have related Teresa’s story many questions came 
to my mind. May I ask you some of them? 


Mr. MEESE: Certainly, Mrs. McDowell. I know there are many 
details of Teresa’s history that I hav omitted. 


Mrs. MCDOWELL: Well, just why did the lack of parental un- 
derstanding exist in the first place? 


Mr. MEESE: Lack of parental understanding existed because 
both parents adhered to their Continental views and could not 
understand the vastly different social conditions and customs 
of the new country to which their children were trying to 
adapt themselves. Remember that both parents worked in the 
mill. School occupied some of the children’s hours, but there 
was still much unsupervised and undirected time left. We have 
a picture of tired, irritable parents in constant conflict with 
the children’s desires. Certainly such a home offered very little 
to meet Teresa’s social and recreational needs. 


Mrs. MCDowELL: And did her father object to her friends, 
her disobedience, her recreation, or what would you say? 


Mr. MEESE: Yes, the father objected to Teresa’s friends and 
recreation. This merely produced disobedience which, of course, 
irritated the father still more. 


Mrs. MCDOWELL: Did the mother always agree with the father 
in questions or management of Teresa? 


Mr. MEESE: At first the parents agreed in their views and 
disciplinary management, but with the father’s increasing 
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harshness the mother began to feel sorry for Teresa and tried 
to persuade the father to be more lenient with her. This dis- 
agreement, of course, set up another barrier for the child. 


Mrs. McDowELL: You spoke of Teresa’s difficulty in learn- 
ing the English language. Was English not spoken at all in 


the home? 


Mr. MEESE: No, English was not spoken in the home except 
by the children. And while the girl herself could readily under- 
stand Italian, still because of her infrequent usage of it, added 
to the fact that she was hearing English a great deal more at 
school and in her neighborhood than in her home, this language 
difficulty naturally proved to be a constant stimulus to emo- 
tional conflicts. 


Mrs. MCDOWELL: Surely then, Teresa had little parental guid- 
ance. Was there any substitute at all? 


Mr. MEESE: Yes, Teresa has an aunt of whom she is genu- 
inely fond. She has a great respect for this woman and visits 
her frequently. This relationship has proved to be a most sat- 
isfying one for Teresa. Because of the aunt’s fine understand- 
ing of the entire situation, the social worker, who follows closely 
the case of Teresa, has been interested to note the transference 
which Teresa has made from her parents to her aunt. If, in 
the future, a greater understanding of the girl by the parents 
is to be effected, doubtless the aunt will play an important role 
in facilitating this. At the moment, while Teresa still lacks 
confidence in her parents, she is beginning to gain a certain 
awareness of some of the reasons for their behavior. We hope 
that she will soon have a better understanding of their cultural 
and emotional conflicts and be more tolerant of her parents’ 
attitudes. 


Mrs. MCDOWELL: This is the second story in which we have 
learned of the helpfulness of an aunt. Quite a different picture 
than the usual conception of the definitely interfering lady. Mr. 
Meese would you say that society is at fault in not protecting 
children of low mentality more carefully? 


MR. MEESE: Mental retardation as a social problem has gained 
increasing attention within recent years. Since being recog- 
nized as a social problem, there can be no doubt that great 
progress has been made toward its solution. To protect the 
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mentally handicapped from themselves, their families and gp. 
ciety, as well as to protect society from them is obviously one 
of our outstanding social problems. Just as in the case of 
physical handicap, say tuberculosis, we need more education, 
more publicity, more scientific research, so in the case of the 
mentally handicapped child, we need a more practical and work- 
able protective program. 


Mrs. MCDOWELL: You think then that “Special Class” stu- 
dents should be given help after leaving school? 


Mr. MEESE: Decidedly, I think this most necessary. It seems 
to me that all educators would agree that it would be a splen- 
did thing to establish a follow-up program. From such a pro- 
gram valuable information could be secured, and many social 
tragedies avoided; for how much more worth while is an effee- 
tive preventive program than a remedial one! 


Mrs. MCDOWELL: What investigation is made of private fam- 
ilies into which these institutional children go? 


MR. MEESE: We make a through preplacement investigation 
of the homes of every prospective employer before placing any 
girl with a private family. We are concerned with the house 
itself; for it must be in an acceptable neighborhood, and its 
physical and social surroundings must be adequate. The girl 
must have a comfortable room of her own. 

But of still greater consideration is the type of person in 
whom we place the responsibility for the girl’s supervision. We 
aim to accept as employers only those persons who manifest 
unusual ability to understand the responsibility involved in 
taking one of our girls, and an eagerness to cooperate at all 
times both with the supervision of the girl and the planning 
of the Training School. With such a cooperative relationship 
between the employer, the girl, and the School, the employer 
holds as her objective, always, the girls’ best interests. Fur- 
thermore, before placing any girl, we check all references given 
by the prospective employers, and thereby are better enabled 
to give to each girl the type of home she needs most. 


Mrs. MCDOWELL: These girls then, I suppose, are assured of 
adequate protection and payment. 


Mr. MEESE: Girls are now usually paid $25.00 a month and 
full maintenance for housework. However, wages vary some- 
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what with changing economic conditions. A monthly report 
system, which requires an itemized account of the girl’s expen- 
ditures, makes it possible for us to check on the way in which 
the girl handles her money, and keeps the employer’s record 
accurate. When a girl is finally discharged to a responsible 
person, the money that she has earned goes with her. And, by 
the way, these sums have ranged as high as $1,000.00. 


Mrs. McDowELL: After discharge will Teresa have anyone to 
turn to for advice and help, if needed? 


Mr. MEESE: Indeed she will. No doubt she will continue to 
turn to her aunt for advice; but, in addition, she considers our 
workers to be her friends. And, while they have been building 
up and strengthening a greater feeling of self-assurance in 
Teresa, still she knows that she may always turn to them at 
any time if she feels the need. 


Mrs. MCDOWELL: Well, Mr. Meese, I shall stop asking ques-: 
tions right now before you think me the most inquisitive person 
in the world. We appreciate your coming here this morning, 
and your story of Teresa fascinates me. I feel sure that our 
listeners must feel the same way. Mr. Meese, has certainly 
given us a clear picture of the work done by the modern train- 
ing school, and we, too, can help these children through under- 
standing them in their early life. Helping them in their later 
life to adjust to usual social conditions is part of our jobs too. 

But just another and last question, Mr. Meese, before you 
leave us. Do you have many visitors who come to see your 
Training School. 


Mr. MEESE: Indeed we do, Mrs. McDowell, and visitors are 
always welcome. We want the public to know the results that 
are being secured from this type of work. Also, through the 
publicity, many parents with children who should enjoy the op- 
portunities of our program are being informed about the school. 

Only this week we have had three student groups visit our 
institution. They totaled about 135 in number and were from 
Montclair State Teachers College, New Jersey College for Wo- 
men and Rutgers University. Next week a fourth group of 
students is coming from Newark University. 
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STAFF INSTITUTE 
THE NORTH JERSEY TRAINING SCHOOL 
1940 


A. H. Meese, Superintendent 


As a part of the in-service training program of the Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies a series of six meetings de- 
voted to a consideration of some of the problems of mental 
deficiency and delinquency has been planned. 


Because of the widespread interest in these problems the 
meetings will be open to interested persons who may wish to 
attend. 


Social agencies, welfare organizations, schools and other 
groups are invited to send representatives. 


Meetings at 7:45 P. M. 


PROGRAM 


Jan. 20 “New Jersey’s Institutional Program”—Dr. Lloyd N. Yepsen, Dir. 
Div. of Classification and Education, Dept. Insts. & Agencies. 


Feb. 26 “What Is Mental Deficiency?”—Dr. James Q. Holsopple, Chief 
Psychologist, Dept. Insts. & Agencies. 


Mar. 25 “The Training of the Low Grade Mentally Deficient’”—Edwart 
L. Johnstone, Supt. Woodbine State Colony. 
“Training Program for Mentally Deficient Girls” — George B. 
Thorn, Supt. Vineland State School. 


Apr. 22 “The Training of the High Grade Mentally Deficient Boy”’—Dr. 
C. T. Jones, Supt. New Lisbon State Colony. 


May 27 “Meeting the Training Needs of Delinquent Girls’—Kate Burr 
Johnson, Supt. The State Home for Girls. 
“Community Supervision of Mentally Deficient Girls’’—Isabelle 
Whitefield, Director, Social Service, North Jersey Training School. 


June 24 “Problems and Training Program in the Rehabilitation of the 
Adult Woman Offender’—Edna Mahan, Supt. Clinton Farms. 
“The Totowa Program”—A. H. Meese, Supt. North Jersey Train- 
ing School. 





Discussion Leaders—Drs. Yepsen and Holsopple 
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The Meaning of Research* 


Edgar A. Doll, Ph.D. 
Director of Research, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


Your Committee this year devotes its report to the mean- 
ing of research. Previous committees have reviewed the prog- 
ress of research, anticipated its trends, indicated its value, and 
urged its need. Yet research to many of our number is still a 
mysterious abacadabra, some kind of alchemy which gives 
promise of changing red ink to black in the ledgers of progress. 
Until research is better understood it will continue to be regard- 
ed as some occult charm, vaguely to be desired yet of doubtful 
practical value. 

But research need be neither profund nor impractical. On 
the contrary, its methods are explicit and its results helpful. 
In contrast with common sense or practical experience it em- 
ploys only somewhat more logical analysis, gathers only more 
careful observations, and demands only more exact proof. Re- 
search undertakes to interpret, to improve, and to extend ex- 
perience. It does so through systematic inquiry, compilation of 
data, and control of variables. Research is interested in the 
what, the why, the how, and the whither of experience. It asks 
such questions as where are we, how did we get here, where are 
we going, and how can we best get there. It seeks to improve 
practise by giving it rule and reason. 

Research endeavors to establish accurate facts. It attempts 
to substitute knowledge for opinion. It aims to replace specu- 
lation with certainty. It evaluates purpose and method. It 
studies cause and effect. It weighs relationships. It ventilates 
wishful thinking. It challenges tradition. 

Research proceeds in an orderly sequence. Its logical pro- 
gression may be modified by the nature of its problems or the 
segments under investigation. Thus the beginnings of research 
are found in alert observation. A Newton contemplates a fall- 
ing apple. Why does the apple fall? Speculative explanations 
are formulated. These hypotheses are confirmed, modified, or 
rejected by further observation. These observations may be 


* Prepared by the chairman as the Report of the Committee on Research, Ameri- 
can Association on Mental Deficiency, 1938-39. 
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reduced to measurement, perhaps with the aid of apparatus, 
Thus objective data are gathered. Adequately interpreted these 
data yield new hypotheses, substantial facts, or conclusions, 
These in turn may suggest ways of controlling, modifying, or 
redirecting experience. Knowledge is extended, objectives are 
clarified, practise is improved. 

Anyone may engage in research; in fact, most people do, 
One builds a safer building, another develops more effective 
training, a third discovers a new etiology. Each contributes 
another grain of corn to the storehouse of useful information. 
Such a person will be assured a larger scope and a greater mea- 
sure of success as his interests and talents lie in such directions, 
But not everyone has the turn of mind or the patience to pur- 
sue his inquiries to their ultimate solution with the necessary 
care and thoroughness. Aptitude, time, and perseverance are 
essential. This gives rise to a division of labor whereby some 
give their major attention to research and others to practise. 


The research worker endeavors to advance knowledge and 
to expand achievement. He seeks new values and more effec- 
tive means. Yet he cannot saw wood unless there be trees, and 
his logs have no value except as someone burns them. He may 
pursue his ends with little aid, or may coordinate the work of 
others. He may gather his own stones and build his own houses; 
but he is primarily an architect rather than a builder. He may 
receive generous support, or he may have to work against oppo- 
sition. His results may command respect or they may be ig- 
nored. Their ultimate worth lies in the use to which they are 
finally put. If he feels impelled to market his own products, 
his research manufacture may be correspondingly curtailed. He 
is an artist who needs both an impressario and a public. 


There are two major types of research, sometimes called 
pure and applied, or theoretical and practical. Newton, viewing 
the falling apple with philosophical eye, seeks to explain aa 
event in nature without regard to its immediately useful import. 
A farmer in the same situation has a totally different interest 
in the same event. Newton’s interest is academic; the farmer’s 
is material. There is a consequent difference in the relative 
emphasis on cause and effect. Newton discovers gravitation; 
the farmer discovers worms. 


Research may be pursued as incidental to other concerns, 
or as a major end in itself. The practising physician gains 
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knowledge and skill in the course of his practise. The institute 
for medical research attains similar goals through laboratory 
experiments. The practitioner may improve his practise through 
the thoughtful analysis of his everyday experiences and needs. 
The laboratory scientist contributes to the same purpose by 
means of systematic investigation. The incidental data of the 
practitioner may become the point of departure for the scien- 
tist; the conclusions of the scientist may give rise to new 
methods for the practitioner. The relationship is reciprocal 
and it is mutually advantageous. 


Every institution has its incidental research students, not 
only in its officers but also in its staff. These workers pursue 
their investigations or improve their practises under the handi- 
cap of other necessities, diverting such time and energies to 
these ends as they can find, perhaps even sacrificing their leisure 
hours to such interests. Every institution, likewise, accumu- 
lates large amounts of incidental data which could be exploited 
for research analysis. The gathering of such data may repre- 
sent the effort of any member of the total staff, yet the em- 
ployment of such data for research purposes is more likely to 
come about if research personnel is assigned to that function. 


Much of this data is wasted for lack of such personnel, and 
much incidental research effort is expended abortively for lack 
of time, persistence, or energy to complete the investigations. 
Institutions afford unique opportunities for research because 
of the continuity of their observations and the stability of their 
organization. Continuing case studies and even life-long obser- 
vations afford exceptional material for longitudinal scientific 
studies which require pursuit over long periods of time. 


For such reasons the principal opportunities and needs for 
research in institutions are of the applied kind, since here are 
vital problems which require early practical solution. Our col- 
leges and universities, on the other hand, are better adapted 
for theoretical inquiry and the cross-sectional or segmental type 
of study. Academic research can afford to be more disinter- 
ested and is freer to deal with more fundamental problems than 
is applied research. However, the academic center may be handi- 
capped by not having continuous access to the same sources 
of data over sufficiently protracted periods of time. The insti- 
tution also affords larger opportunities for capitalizing research 
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findings because of its immediate needs and administrative fa. 
cilities. 

It is therefore good policy to pursue research in those di- 
rections which are favored by the unique opportunities which 
confront the research worker. Ordinarily the opportunities for 
theoretical research are larger in the academic centers and for 
applied research in the institution centers. Nevertheless, recip. 
rocal collaboration between the academic laboratory and the 
institutional laboratory is desirable, since some problems of 
theory can best be pursued in the institutional field and some 
problems of practice can best be evaluated in the academic lab- 
oratory. 

These generalizations are perhaps too well recognized to 
warrant specific formulation. They are restated here in order 
to bring about a larger measure of understanding and mutual 
sympathy between the general personnel of the institution and 
its research staff. They are emphasized also in order to clarify 
the relation of academic research to field research. Mutual 
understanding and respect in these matters may be expected 
to provide larger opportunities for research, wider support, and 
increased capitalization. 


The research worker is wont to generalize his problems and 
to guard his conclusions. He employs a vocabulary and a meth- 
od of statement which all too frequently make his work uninter- 
esting or even unintelligible to others. Even among research 
workers themselves one meets the frequent complaint that re- 
search is merely an obscure statement of the obvious. This has 
led to the demand for more direct and simple formulation of the 
purpose and value of research. From the very nature of its work, 
research cannot always satisfy this demand. We are caught 
in the dilemma of avoiding both over-simplification and too- 
meticulous elaboration. Moreover, the scientist may not himself 
clearly understand or be able forcefully to interpret his work 
for immediately useful capitalization. Not familiar with the 
man on the street, or the woman in the rocking chair, he finds 
difficulty in speaking their language. Cut off from men of af- 
fairs by their impatience with his scientific attention to details 
and abstractions, he fails to convince them of the importance 
of his problems or the value of his conclusions. 


The immediate problems of research in the field of mental 
deficiency continue to cluster around such topics as: (1) iden- 
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tification, (2) classification, (3) care, (4) treatment, (5) train- 
ing, (6) placement, and the logically antecedent questions of 
(7) nature, (8) cause, and (9) potentialities. These topics 
broadly encompass both the history and the trend of research 
in our field. There are at least six major professional approaches 
to the study of these problems; namely: 

(1) Sociological research, which deals with the community 
manifestations of mental deficiency in terms of social organiza- 
tion and human welfare; 

(2) Statistical research, which analyzes the numerical inci- 
dence of mental deficiency and clarifies its variables; 

(3) Psychological research, which is concerned with the men- 
tal characteristics, social capabilities and learning aptitudes of 
the individual defective, and the psychological nature of mental 
deficiency in general; 

(4) Medical research, which studies the morphology, etiology, 
and therapy of mental deficiency with emphasis on organic and 
constitutional origins and treatment; 

(5) Educational research, which is charged with the instruc- 
tion, training, and individual development of the feeble-minded; 
(6) Administrative research, which encompasses the over-all 
problems of housing, immediate care and ultimate disposition. 


The research contributions in these different directions and 
by these different methods of approach have increased enor- 
mously in our time and give promise of further expansion in 
scope and number in the years to come. It has become imprac- 
ticable adequately to review or to forecast these contributions. 
It is even more difficult to evaluate them, since this evaluation 
must await the test of time and experience. 

Research is futile unless its products are disseminated and 
usefully employed. The need for publicity and for the useful 
employment of research products is second only to the pursuit 
of research, since until publicized and used it has no material 
value. 

Finally, we urge the importance of realistic attitudes 
whether the problems pursued be in the realm of theory or prac- 
tise, by laymen or specialists. If research is to continue to re- 
ceive generous recognition and support, the research projects 
must be helpful as well as meaningful. Appreciating the difi- 
culty of forecasting the value of particular research projects, 
the research worker must nevertheless be judged by their ulti- 
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mate value. This is not to suggest limitations of scope or meth. 
od, but rather of judgment. The obligations of the institutiona] 
research worker differ from those of the academic scientist. 
This suggests a need for discretion in meeting these obligations 
fairly and sympathetically. Moreover, the research worker 
must himself capitalize research contributions as they appear, 
whether emanating from his own or from some other laboratory. 

Dr. A. J. Carlson has aptly expressed the theme of this re- 
port in the phrase, “Apply the known, investigate the unknown.” 
We can do no better than to quote his words spoken at the White 
House Conference eight years ago: 

“Having taken stock and come to fair agreement both on 
what we know and what we do not know touching the large 
problems of child welfare, there remain but the two perennial 
tasks of applying the known and investigating the unknown. 
Both lines of effort call for the combined efforts of experts and 
laymen. They call for a high measure of social conscience, 
broad understanding, persistence, patience, candor, cash.... 
Unless we see something tangible both in the way of more uni- 
versal and more intelligent application of the known facts of 
child welfare, and greater social understanding and financial 
support for research in this field, we have wasted our time and 
the substance of our friends.”’ 
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Report of Activities in the Boys’ Department 
The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


To: C. EMERSON NASH, Superintendent 


The following report covers in summary form the principal 
enterprises of the boys’ division as they may be reviewed in 
the light of the year’s program. 

We are interested, with the close of each season, to record 
the progress made, in general, with the established activities of 
the boys. We feel that the boys are well provided with interest 
and activity outlets during their free time in the cottage and 
that the training periods spent there are being used to the best. 
advantage of each child. Every effort is made to maintain a 
program of balanced activities in-doors and out-of-doors, keep- 
ing the children alert and interested in their recreations with 
new elements or new approaches being employed in order that 
the program may be adequate to their needs. With this in mind, 
activities and hobbies have been given special concern in addi- 
tion to the regular training pursuits in the cottage. The activ- 
ity program has shown many indirect benefits in individual 
cases, and collectively among all the groups, through added in- 
terests, improved utilization of leisure and in general behavior 
and attitude. 

The Hobby Shop has now become an active center for an 
increasing number of boys. This is especially true at this sea- 
son when the evening activities are necessarily inside. The 
shop is open to any boy who has an individual project to under- 
take, and whenever he has free time that may be profitably 
spent there. The majority of the projects are initiated by the 
boys themselves and necessary instructional supervision is pro- 
vided. In the course of the year a wood-lathe, a jigsaw and a 
benchsaw were installed. Most recently, a combination lathe 
and a drill press were contributed by the laboratory. Motors 
accompanied the machines, which solved one problem. With a 
shop of this nature in the department, it is possible for these 
older boys to follow their individual hobbies in the evening. 
The quality and the amount of work that the boys are turning 
out is indicative of the benefit that is being derived. It was a 
real workshop during Christmas preparations where many dec- 
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orations and displays took final shape. Comparing the preg. 
ent set-up with that of a year ago, the equipment and workman. 
ship appear as a really professional undertaking. The benefit 
that the boys are deriving from this leisure hour ‘work’ can 
hardly be accurately measured from day to day but continues 
to become of increasing importance. The winter program is 
culminated in the Hobby Show. At the last Show there were 
displayed three hundred articles contributed by one hundred 
and twenty-four boys. With its experimental first season 
passed, we look forward to an improved and advanced type of 
work this winter. The shop is open during the summer but is 
used more by individuals than by groups. 


This month we conclude the second full year of Scouting 
with our own Troop #39. The full troop of thirty-two Scouts 
already has two-thirds of the necessary points for Standard 
Troop rating. A complete program of activities common to the 
regular community troops has been carried out with amazing 
success, considering the mental level of our children. The work 
has been facilitated by the use of upper Garrison Hall for our 
inside troop meetings. Seventy percent of the registered Scouts 
were promoted in their rating to Second Class at a special 
Court of Honor held here. Last summer the entire troop at- 
tended Camp Auburn at the close of the regular camping sea- 
son and spent three days and two nights. This was a most 
valuable experience which we had hoped would be possible to 
repeat this year. However, it was necessary to adjust our 
camping period to a more convenient season. As a result, this 
month one of the Patrols will attend winter camp at Auburn 
and occupy the log cabin which they helped to construct. All 
four Patrols will have the opportunity of winter camping. 


The Vineland Hallowe’en Festival is particularly outstand- 
ing to the Scouts. Last year they entered a float and marching 
group, representing the County Council, and took first prize in 
their class; this year, with a float, they took a second prize. 


At Christmas every Scout received whatever was necessary 
to complete his uniform. They were proud and appreciative, 
and at their official inspection graded almost one hundred per- 
cent. This year we have enrolled our quota of new Scouts. The 
troop participated in the County Camporee, which was held on 
real workshop during Christmas preparations where many dec- 
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our grounds, and as a result of their showing and competitions, 
were awarded an Honor Troop Streamer. 

At the County Merit Badge Show our Scouts had wood- 
working and basketry booths and conducted demonstrations. 
Most of the troop’s equipment and displays were exhibited at 
the Woman’s Club Meeting at Atlantic City. They were fea- 
tured and attracted much attention and discussion. 

A fireplace has been constructed in West Grove which the 
Scouts have utilized as a council ring and for campfire meet- 
ings. With the Scouts, as with so many other activities, after 
they are well established we hardly know how provision for this 
phase of the work was carried on before they were organized. 

The News Sheet, printed in conjunction with the Extension 
Departngent, is about to celebrate its second birthday, repre- 
senting two volumes of ten issues each. This little paper means 
much to the children both in its composition, i. e., the writing 
of the news notes, and in its distribution. A special issue in 
folder form is printed with several illustrgtions at Christmas 
time, covering the Holiday programs. We have jusé atquired 
a new mimeograph from the proceeds of club sales, ete. This 
will be used for the first time this month. The News Sheet has 
served as a calendar of the children’s activities and is a stimvu- 
lus to many when they see their names or articles in print. We 
have tried to keep pace with the many activities of the School, 
making the news as personal as possible, and reaching into all 
departments and the Colony for items. The children enjoy send- 
ing a copy home with their letters. There are so many means 
of improving and developing such a paper that we feel that only 
a start has been made. 

Early in the year, on three Saturday afternoons when there 
was no Store, out-of-door contests were held. They were par- 
ticipated in by’ all the boys’ groups. First was the kite-flying 
contest. The majority of the kites for this had been made by 
the boys. This was followed by horse-shoe pitching and finally 
top-spinning contests. Such affairs serve to initiate the out-of- 
door play and then are followed up on all the playfields. The 
children’s gardens afford all summer interests. The interest in 
the care of pets never ceases. These are really personal inter- 
ests and are especially fine to be encouraged. Many of the most 
profitable activities of the boys are on the playfield and much 
time is spent playing organized team games. Baseball is played 
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from early spriing until late in the fall. Last season the boys 
played in a City Baseball and a Church Softball League. Most 
of the league games were played on our field. A total of fifty. 
four baseball games were played, of which our boys played 
twenty-eight. Thirty-two softball games were held, of which 
our boys played eight. In addition, the intermediate and smaller 
boys played teams from Vineland. The playfields are contin. 
ually used for intra- and inter-cottage games. 

The swimming pool, of course, is the outstanding summer 
attraction, with regulated swimming hours and restrictions for 
the different groups. The new pool is a source of pride and 
service from every angle. The preliminaries of water rescue 
instruction are being taught. Two of the older boys who are 
strong swimmers serve as life-guards and assist the attendant 
in charge. Many are surprised to learn that only a few of the 
boys, even to the smallest fellow, cannot swim. The few who 
cannot, either are not ready for their trials or are below it in 
the potential grade'of their accomplishments. In the fall, Field 
Day was the final out-of-doors Saturday program. All the boys’ 
groups attended and events were classified to make it possible 
for every boy to participate. A Store treat was served at the 
climax of the twenty-five different competitions. 

Many may wonder what assignments the children follow 
in the evening. An attempt is made to get as many boys as 
possible out of the house one evening a week. This is in part 
accomplished through the social clubs, Boy Scouts and the shop. 
In all, this totals about 125 boys. The cottage, then, is the set- 
ting for most of the evening entertainment. Parties are fre- 
quently held and cottage movies are shown regularly. In the 
dayroom the children play wiith their games and toys, draw, 
read, listen to the radio, knit and follow their hobbies that may 
be properly pursued at ‘home.’ 


Observation of the Hutchinson group of small children 
would give one an idea of the nature of the work undertaken 
in the cottage training program. Because of the age and men- 
tal level of these children it has principally taken the course of 
their activities. The training in personal care is followed in 
toilet habits, washing and bathing, dressing and undressing, eat- 
ing and table care, and posture correction. These are each a 
part of the daily routine consuming the rising and retiring 
hours, the meal periods and a large part of the forenoon. Occu- 
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pational pursuits are limited to the establishment of the habits 
of helpfulness, assisting at simple house duties and attempts at 
cottage chores. The activities fall into the following groups 
of interests that may be carried out in the dayroom or out-of- 
doors. They include drawing, coloring, painting, cutting and 
pasting; walking, marching, and dancing; nursery rhymes, reci- 
tations, songs, victrola and radio; games and vehicles; books, 
stories, slides and movies; construction sets, erector sets and 
gand-box buildiing. These activities are carried out in the after- 
noon with a rest period or nap in mid-afternoon. The by-prod- 
ucts of such a program are the real benefits that have been de- 
rived in addition to the special accomplishments that have been 
accredited individual children. The group is healthier, happier, 
and more stable, i. e., less restless and irritable than formerly. 
This is the program that is followed throughout the cottages in 
the higher levels of advanced personal, occupational and activity 
training, depending upon the grade of the children included in 
any one cottage. 

It would seem rather absurd to list the number of children 
who can now acceptably brush their own teeth, or tie a necktie, 
or shine their shoes, make a bed, keep themselves neat, use a 
fork in eating, act mannerly, assume responsibility for certain 
cottage chores, etc., or any of the hundreds of like items of 
achievement. However, it is in these endeavors, that might 
easily be slighted as routine, that the cottage department finds 
the core of its program. These are the tasks that the cottage 
mother and father observe, teach, supervise and record as they 
awaken the children in the morning, wash and dress them, serve 
them in the dining room, play with them during recreation pe- 
riods, bathe and prepare them for bed and answer their call 
during the night. Regardless of the age, mental level or special 
handicap of the child, he may find his placement in this train- 
ing pattern; that placement which classifies him at the peak of 
his present level of achievement, and which continually gives 
him a goal within his grasp. Thus, the cottage program consti- 
tutes those provisions which are the natural demands of each 
child. We must be alert to continually fulfill these individual de- 
mands and in this manner are continually advancing the pro- 
gram. 

JOSEPH R. DEACON, JR. 
Supervisor of Boys’ Department 
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Notes from the News Sheet* 


We have been real busy at Scouts since Christmas. You should gee 
our inspection. All the boys who didn’t have uniforms before, got them 
for Christmas. Now every Scout has a uniform and our patrols look 
fine. We are going to give a broadcast on Station WSNJ next Tuesday, 
It is a play about one of the Scout Laws—A Scout is Clean. I am gum 
you will want to hear it. We are getting ready, too, for the first patro} 
to go to winter camp at Camp Auburn. The first patrol, the Peli 
will probably go the weekend of February 3rd. We will stay in the cabin 
tlfat the Vineland Scouts built. Remember we helped haul the logs ang 
tar and pitch the roof? 


Mr. Nash got some dandy pictures of the cottage Christmas decora- 
tions. He took the outside of the cottages and also every dayroom and 
the Santa Claus at the Hall. We will have nice pictures of all the Christmas 
doings, too, because he took the Christmas Store and the packages and 
the Christmas Room and the Hobby Shop. f 


All the boys that were home at Christmas time from our cottage 
are back except Charles. When the boys came back they brought a lot 
of things with them and with the many, many things we had we are still 
having nice treats. Santa looked very comfortable in the rocking chair 
by the fireplace in our dayroom. Our cottage mother and father certainly 
did a lot to make our Christmas especially nice. I am glad that I was 
here to see the Christmas Play, “The Jewel of Asia.” Every bit of it 
was very good. I like the singing and the drills best. The costumes and 
the scenery were very pretty. 


I have been transferred to Elm cottage and think it is a great oppor- 
tunity for me to have, and to live up to. The boys are full of fun. I have 
been spending a lot of time in the Hobby Shop and I like it. Clifford and 
Fred made a big jig-saw puzzle there the other night. They got a cal- 
endar picture and glued it on a board and cut it on the machine with a 
fine blade. There were over two hundred pieces and it will be hard to put 
together. 


January is the birthday month at Babbitt. Four of the boys, Veto, 
Freddie N., Freddie B., and Larry have birthdays during the month. This 
means lots of special ice cream and cake and fruit and candy and all 
the other good things that make birthday parties. Freddie B. has had 
more birthdays than any of the other boys. This one will be his fifteenth — 
Even though he is fifteen he was never able to walk very much until he 
came to Babbitt but now he can walk a little bit without anybody’s help 
or the use of his cane. Maybe next January he will be able to walk a 
whole lot more. , 


These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet.—Ed. 





